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CRIMEA

meanours. There is no clear
distinction in principle between
felonies and misdemeanours.

Crime and Punishment.
Novel by Feodor Dostoievsky, an
intense psychological study mark-
ed by introspective analysis. First
published in 1866, it has been trans-
lated into English, dramatised, and
several times adapted as a film.

Crimea, THE (Lat. Chersonesus
Taurica ;  Tartar, Krym),   Penin-
sula of Ukraine S.S.R., on the N.
coast of the Black Sea, connected
with the mainland by the isthmus
of Perekop. The N. portion of the
Crimea consists chiefly of steppes
affording pasturage, while the S.
section is hilly and fertile, with
many holiday resorts.    The chief
products  are  corn, millet, fruit,
salt, tobacco, and marble; horses,
camels, cattle, and sheep are bred.
The principal towns are Simferopol,
Sevastopol,    Yevpatoria,    Yalta,
Feodosia,   Kerch,   and    Baktshi
Serai   (the   old   Tartar   capital).
Area 23,312 sq. m. Pop. 2,150,000.
Originally   inhabited    by   the
Tauri, under Milesian settlers the
Crimea formed part of the kingdom
of Bosporus.    Turkish 1475-1774,
then independent, it was annexed
by Russia 1783, becoming a govern-
ment of the tsar under the name of
Taurida.     (The Crimean War of
1854-56 is described below.) After
the revolution of 1917 it became
the republic of Taurida.   During
the war between the Bolsheviks
and   the   White   Russians,   the
former launched an attack upon
the Crimea in 1919. An assault on
Kerch was repulsed by the volun-
teer army, assisted by the British
navy, which bombarded the Bol-
shevik headquarters. Intermittent
fighting continued until 1920, and
after General Denikin proceeded to
England his supporters, assisted by
a small British mission, continued
the struggle. When British support
for the White Russians ended, the
Crimea passed into the complete
control of the Bolsheviks and was
incorporated    with    the    Soviet
Union, becoming an autonomous
republic of the R.S.F.S.R. until in
1945 it was reduced to the rank of
a region,  its Tartar inhabitants
being deported for collaboration
with   the   Germans   during   the
occupation.   It was transferred to
Ukraine S.S.R. in 1954.

THE SECOND GREAT WAR. Fol-
lowing the German invasion of
Russia in June, 1941, Von Rund-
stedt launched a large offensive
into the S. E. Ukraine in Sept.,
with the Crimea as its ultimate
objective. With this peninsula in
their hands, the Germans would

have had an excellent winter base,
be able to put out of action one of
Russia's richest sources of raw
materials, and make ready an
attack on the Caucasian oil wells.
By Sept. 17 the German armies
had penetrated deeply into the
Novoskaya steppe to the N. of the
Perekop isthmus, so paving the
way for a direct attack on the
Crimea. On Sept. 19 they reached
the isthmus, but their rapid ad-
vance was momentarily halted by
stubborn resistance. The Black
Sea Fleet Air Arm bombed their
supplies and concentrations, in-
flicting heavy casualties. But with
the German capture of towns on the
mainland N. of the Sea of Azov,
the ring was steadily closing.

Early in Nov. the Germans
launched air operations in support
of their land offensive, and by the
16th had captured Yalta, Feodosia,
and Kerch. Soon the whole pen-
insula had been overrun with
the exception of the defences of
Sevastopol (<?.v.). Bitter fighting
developed round the great seaport
towards the close of Nov., the
garrison repelling constant German
assaults and launching repeated
counter-attacks. The Black Sea
Fleet kept the port open for the
supply of food and ammunition
and inflicted heavy losses.

Siege ol Sevastopol

Russia's stubborn defence at
Sevastopol tied down large num-
bers of German troops and guns
badly needed elsewhere. On Deo. 30,
by a spectacular amphibious opera-
tion carried out in the midst of a
violent storm, Soviet troops were
ferried across the water gap separa-
ting the Crimea from the W.
Caucasus, and landed at strategic
points on the peninsula. Kerch
and Feodosia were soon retaken;
but a Russian attempt to relieve
the siege of Sevastopol was stopped
by a vigorous counter-offensive.
On Feb. 2,1942, Moscow admitted
that the Soviet troops had again
been driven out of Feodosia.

Fierce fighting continued on the
peninsula throughout March and
April, but despite aid from the
warships of the Black Sea Fleet the
Soviet armies could make little
progress against German " hedge-
hog " (q.v.) defences. They did
capture the strongly fortified
Golden Ridge on April 24, and held
control over most of the Kerch
peninsula. The German plan for
the conquest of the Caucasus de-
manded the elimination of Russian
islands of resistance at Kerch and
Sevastopol. Accordingly a German
offensive was launched in the
Crimea on May 8,- it started

with an intense air and artillery
bombardment of the Russian posi-
tions on the Kerch peninsula. On
May 12, a German armoured spear-
head broke through the Russian
defences, and eleven days later
the Russians admitted the evacua-
tion of the Kerch peninsula, leav-
ing the road open for a drive on
Sevastopol, and at the beginning
of June the Germans opened an
intensive artillery, armoured, and
air attack on the port.
Sevastopol's land approaches
were defended by a belt of fortifi-
cations 12 m. in depth and studded
with gun emplacements,minefields,
bunkers, and infantry posts. The
Germans sent in infantry columns
preceded by armoured spearheads,
and despite heavy losses managed
to penetrate the outer belt; but
the Russians fought back with des-
perate valour. Not until July 1
did German and Rumanian forces
breach the inner fortifications.
They entered the city two days
later ; but the remnants of the
garrison had been taken off by the
Black Sea Fleet. The German com-
mand had calculated on clearing
the Crimea and capturing Sevas-
topol by the end of May ; but the
Sevastopol garrison had upset
Hitler's time-table for the big
drive to the Caucasus (q.v.).
Apart fromafew isolated pockets
of resistance on Khcrsoncse Point,
the whole of the Crimea was now
firmly in German hands. Enorm-
ous stocks of war materials were
built up there, and it was the
scene of large troop concentrations,
though garrisoning was left to Hun-
garian and Rumanian formations.
Final Russian Offensive
In July, 1943, the Russians
launched their great offensive
which eventually drove the Ger-
mans from the Ukraine and the
Caucasus, and brought the Soviet
armies once again within range of
the Crimea. On Oct. 23, the final
capture of Melitopol (just N. of the
Sea of Azov) involved the collapse
of the whole German defensive
position in the Ukraine. Vigorously
pursuing the retreating enemy, the
Soviet troops advanced to the
Dnieper, isolating the Axis armies
in the Crimea. Forced to concen-
trate their full strength on the
main fronts, the Russians deferred
their Crimea offensive until 1944,
Early in April, two Russian
armies set out to liquidate the
isolated German forces in the
Crimea. The 4th Ukrainian, under
Genera] Tolbukhin, drove in
from the Perekop isthmus and the
Sivash sea to the N., while the
Independent Maritime army^. led